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enemies out of all proportion to the mass of his honest and useful
work as a critic.

George Saintsbury received a drubbing from Collins for his
Short History of English Literature, a tedious text-book which not
only merited the worst Collins could say of it, but lends colour
to his charges of lack of conscience in university authorities,
since it long continued to be recommended to students. Saints-
bury was far superior to Gosse in scholarship, but he was handi-
capped by a slipshod, meandering, parenthetical style, which
Collins not unjustly called "a very well of English defiled." He
was a prodigious worker and wrote knowledgeably of all periods
of English literature, but nobody who has once grappled with his
tortuous periods will ever again read Saintsbury if anybody else
is available on a subject. But he is likely to be long indispensable
to the student of French romance, for he is unrivalled among his
countrymen in his wide reading and appreciation of French
novels. He had also a connoisseur's taste in wine, and his Notes
on a Cellar Book (1920) is the most readable of his voluminous
works.

Apart from Lang and the young men of the Xellow Book,
Henley was the greatest influence during the 'nineties. He came
from Edinburgh to London in 1877 to edit London, a journal
which failed in the following year, largely owing to a pre-
ponderance of high quality aesthetic criticism and the unpopu-
larity of Stevenson's New Arabian Nights. He was so poor that at
one time he and one of his brothers faced starvation in miserable
lodgings, but though he had no means after the failure of London
save the pen of a free-lance, and as the eldest brother, had "his
family on his back," he ventured with characteristic pluck into
marriage and never regretted the step. For four years he earned a
precarious living by writing for the Saturday Review, the
Athenaum, the Pall Mall Gazette, Vanity Fair, and other papers,
pursuing such a Grub Street career as the Irish journalists in
Pendennis. In 1882 he became editor of the Magazine of Art, and
threw open its pages to that individual art critic, R, A. M.
Stevenson, on whose death he wrote a beautiful and moving
tribute in the Pall Mall Magazine for July 1900. On his OTO
account, he introduced to this country a knowledge of Rodin's